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A short guide to the home of 
William Wordsworth, 1799—1808 


Where once the Dove and Olive-Bough 

Offered a greeting of good ale 

To all who entered Grasmere Vale; 

And called on him who must depart 

To leave it with a jovial heart; 

There, where the Dove and Olive-Bough 

Once hung, a Poet harbours now, 

A simple water-drinking Bard .. . 
(Wordsworth, The Waggoner, 1806) 


Compiled by Nesta Clutterbuck for the Trustees of Dove Cottage 


Dove Cottage 


Dove Cottage was built, probably in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, as a small hostelry called The Dove and Olive-Bough. It stood 
on the old main road from Ambleside to Keswick, and before 1831, when 
the present main road was made, the traveller turned up over White 
Moss Common and had his first glimpse of Grasmere from near the 
Wishing Gate. Then the road dropped down past How Top Farm to the 
cluster of houses called Town End, and the first cottage on the right was 
the inn which is now Dove Cottage. It was built of the traditional local 
materials; with strong stone walls, plastered and limewashed, a slate 
roof, stone chimney-stacks and lattice windows. These last have been 
renewed. 

William and Dorothy Wordsworth moved into Dove Cottage on 
20 December 1799. They were greeted on arrival by old Molly Fisher 
from across the road at Sykeside, who was to become their devoted and 
much valued servant. Years later, Dorothy recalled: 


We found no preparations except beds without curtains in the rooms 
upstairs and a dying spark in the grate of the gloomy parlour, but we 
were young and healthy and had attained an object long desired. We 
had returned to our native mountains there to live. 


This simple cottage of half a dozen rooms was Wordsworth’s home 
during eight of the happiest years of his life, the years of his supreme 
work as a poet. Here ‘plain living and high thinking’ were no dream but 
simple fact. Dorothy cooked, baked, sewed, washed, and ironed; 
William dug the garden, cleaned out the well, cut wood, fetched and 
carried. Yet here he wrote most of his great autobiographical poem The 
Prelude, and many shorter poems, including Michael, The Leech-Gatherer, 
and The Immortality Ode. The love that he and Dorothy felt for the 
cottage and garden, and the surrounding mountains and countryside, is 
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expressed constantly in William’s poems, and Dorothy’s Journal, and in 
their letters to their friends. To her childhood friend, Jane Pollard, 
Dorothy wrote in September 1800: 


We are daily more delighted with Grasmere, and its neighbourhood; 
our walks are perpetually varied, and we are more fond of the mountains 
as our acquaintance with them encreases. We have a boat upon the lake 
and a small orchard and a smaller garden which as it is the work of our 
own hands we regard with pride and partiality. 


In October 1802 Wordsworth married Mary Hutchinson, and the 
first six years of their married life centred on Dove Cottage. Here their 
three eldest children were born; John in 1803, Dorothy (Dora) in 1804, 
and Thomas in 1806. Apart from the children, Mary’s arrival changed 
the ways of the cottage very little. She had known William and Dorothy 
since childhood, and seems to have blended perfectly into the household. 


The Interior 


It is not possible to say definitely how each room in Dove Cottage was 
used throughout Wordsworth’s tenancy. As the family grew, and more 
visitors arrived, rooms were put to various uses; bedrooms were changed 
round as they usually are in growing families, and in simple cottage 
fashion cooking was done on whatever fire was convenient at the time. 
Most of the furniture now here belonged to the Wordsworths, though 
little of it goes back to the early period. When the cottage was bought 
for the nation in 1890, many possessions of the poet were given to the 
trustees by members of the Wordsworth family, and others who had 
acquired them over the years. A few pieces of furniture that had not 
belonged to him were given by friends and local inhabitants to make 
the rooms look as far as possible as they originally were. 

The kitchen-parlour, entered immediately through the front door, 
was both kitchen and living-room, and was used by the ladies for the 
lighter work of the house. It was here that the midday meal was taken, 
and some cooking was probably done. The dark stained panelling, the 
window seat, the fireplace, and the stone floor are as they were in 
Wordsworth’s time. In a letter to Lady Beaumont written on Christmas 
Day, 1805, Dorothy describes the scene in this kitchen-parlour: 


I have been summoned to the kitchen to dance with Johnny and have 
danced until I am out of Breath. According to annual custom, our 
Grasmere Fidler is going his rounds, and all the children of the neigh- 
bouring houses are assembled in the kitchen to dance....It is a pleasant 


Two views of the kitchen-parlour. 


sound they make with their little pattering feet upon the stone floor, half 
a dozen of them, Boys and Girls; Dorothy is in ecstasy and John looks 
as grave as an old Man. 


Thomas De Quincey has left a delightful description of this room, and 
of his meeting with Mary and Dorothy when he first visited the Words- 
worths in 1807. “The principal room of the cottage’, was 


very prettily wainscotted from the floor to the ceiling with dark polished 
oak, slightly embellished with carving. One window there was... a 
perfect and unpretending cottage window, with little diamond panes, 
embowered, at almost every season of the year, with roses; and, in the 
summer and autumn, with a profusion of jessamine and other fragrant 
shrubs. From the exuberant luxuriance of the vegetation around it, and 
from the dark hue of the wainscotting, this window, though tolerably 
large, did not furnish a very powerful light to one who entered from the 
open air. However, I saw sufficiently to be aware of two ladies just 
entering the room, from a doorway opening upon a little staircase. ‘The 
foremost, a tall young woman, with the most winning expression of 
benignity upon her features that I had ever beheld, made a slight 
curtsey, and advanced to me, presenting her hand with so frank an air 
that all embarrassment must have fled in a moment before the native 
goodness of her manner. This was Mrs. Wordsworth... 


Dorothy, following immediately behind, is much shorter than Mary, 


much slighter, and perhaps, in all other respects, as different from her 


in personal characteristics as could have been wished, for the most 
effective contrast. ‘Her face was of Egyptian brown’; rarely, in a woman 
of English birth, had I seen a more determinate gipsy tan. Her eyes were 
not soft, as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold; but they 
were wild and startling, and hurried in their motion. Her manner 
was warm and even ardent; her sensibility seemed constitutionally 
dépi s: 


Dorothy’s ‘wild eyes’ had been noticed by Wordsworth in a moving 
passage of Tintern Abbey, and in making his contrast De Quincey no 
doubt had in mind the poet’s own accounts of the two women to whom 
he was closest. Mary was for him 


A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


Of Dorothy he wrote in The Sparrow’s Nest of 1802: 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


Dorothy Wordsworth as a young woman: the only known likeness. 
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Opening out of the kitchen-parlour is another little, panelled, stone- 
floored room, which the Wordsworths always used as a bedroom. They 
put down matting, and first it was Dorothy’s room, then in the summer 
of 1802 Dorothy went upstairs, and it became William’s. After their 
marriage, in October 1802, it was occupied by William and Mary. The 
washstand and toilet-set were Wordsworth’s at Rydal Mount. 

Behind this room, and entered both from the bedroom and from the 
kitchen-parlour, is the kitchen proper, where the cooking, washing, and 
rougher work of the house would have been done. The kitchen grate in 
this room is the only grate in the cottage which does not date back to 
the Wordsworths’ days. It is said, though we have not very good auth- 
ority for this, that under a table in a recess by the window the babies of 
the household slept in baskets near the kitchen fire. We know that when 
he wasa few weeks old Wordsworth’s eldest son, John, was taken in a 
meat basket across Grasmere Lake when the family went for a picnic on 
the island. 

Opening out of this kitchen is a good larder, with the characteristic 
stone slab of the district, to keep the food fresh. A branch of the beck 
runs under the floor, ensuring that the larder is always cool. 


Dorothy’s room (above) and the kitchen proper. 


Going up a flight of eight stairs we reach a little landing from which a 
door leads into the garden, which climbs up the hillside and is on a 
higher level at the back of the cottage than the front. When the Words- 
worths came, there was no door there; but they took such delight in the 
garden that in 1804, at the suggestion of Catherine Clarkson, wife of the 
anti-slavery leader, the door was put in. It gave immediate access to the 
garden, and was a constant source of delight to them. In a letter to Mrs 
Clarkson, Dorothy says: ‘We find continual comfort and pleasure in the 
new door . . . which we love far better for having been first thought of by 
you and your sister.’ This landing is a good place from which to look at 
the cuckoo clock, a present to Wordsworth from Miss Fenwick on his 
7oth birthday. It was made in 1833 in the Black Forest; and Words- 
worth says in his poem The Cuckoo Clock that he found its voice soothing 
during sleepless nights. Writing to Miss Fenwick, and enclosing a 
revised copy of the poem, Mary Wordsworth says: ‘I do trust that the 
last polish has now been given . . . it has however been a work of real 
pleasure — and well it may — for no children were ever more delighted 
with a new toy than we are with the subject of it.’ 

Four more steps, the only surviving part of the original staircase, lead 
to another small landing and the four rooms upstairs. Of these the most 
important is that on the right, over the kitchen-parlour. This was the 
main sitting room, which in Wordsworth’s day looked straight over the 
meadow to the lake, with Silver How beyond. In this room they had 
breakfast and tea and entertained their friends. It is of this familiar fire- 
side that the poet speaks in his sonnet, Personal Talk: 


To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 

By my half-kitchen, my half-parlour fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 


To this fireside came Walter Scott and his wife, Robert Jones (Words- 
worth’s companion on his walking-tour in France and Switzerland in 
1790), Mr ‘Slave-Trade’ Clarkson, and most of all, Coleridge, talking 
far into the night. Here William would sit at the table, musing, reading, 
writing, or dictating to Dorothy, while the rest of the family came in and 
out. Dorothy writes, in the winter of 1807-08, that the severe weather: 


has often compelled my brother to the sitting-room when in a milder 
season he would have composed in the open air; indeed I cannot but 
admire the fortitude and wonder at the success with which he has 
laboured in that one room, common to all the family, to all visitors, and 
where the children frequently played beside him. 


The stairs and cuckoo-clock. 
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More than any place within doors, this room is associated with the 
writing of his poetry. 

Above the fireplace hangs the portrait of Wordsworth by Henry 
Edridge, A.R.A., made in 1806 when the poet was 36 and living at 
Dove Cottage. The large combined miniature of William and Mary, 
1839, much loved by the family, is by Margaret Gillies. As to the 
furniture, of special interest are the three chairs of which the seats were 
covered in wool-work by the three poets’ daughters, Dora Wordsworth, 
Sara Coleridge, and Edith Southey. Dorothy Wordsworth worked the 
cushion cover in wool cross-stitch, and the seat of the long stool; and 
Fanny, the wife of William’s youngest son, Willy, knitted the sofa shawl 
from wool which she had gathered locally, spun, and dyed herself. The 
only thing in this room which did not belong to the family is the carved 
oak chest, inscribed ‘Robert Walker, Seathwaite’; and this too has 
strong Wordsworthian associations. Robert Walker (1709-1802), known 
as ‘Wonderful Walker’, was vicar of Seathwaite in the Duddon Valley 
from 1736 till 1802. Wordsworth’s admiration for him shines through 
the short biography he attached to the eighteenth of the Duddon Sonnets. 

Next to the parlour is a bedroom used first by William, and later by 
Dorothy and others; the handsome curtained bed is from Rydal Mount. 
It must have been from this room that Dorothy watched the swallows 
building, and rebuilding, their nest in June 1802. On the 25th she 
records in her Journal: 


I looked up at my Swallow’s nest and it was gone. It had fallen down. 
Poor little creatures they could not themselve be more distressed than I 
was. I went upstairs to look at the Ruins. 


Four days later she mentions them again, and all is well: 


It is now 8 o’clock, I will go and see if my swallows are in their nest. Yes! 
there they are side by side, both looking down into the garden. I have 
been out on purpose to see their faces. 


Looking east, with a delightful view of the garden, is a room described 
by Dorothy in 1800 as ‘a sort of lumber room’, and in 1805 as ‘the 
pantry, lumber room, etc.’ A bed may have been put up in it at times, 
but its main use seems to have been as a pantry, where the necessaries 
for breakfast and the evening meal (taken in the upstairs parlour) were 
kept; and we cannot ignore Dorothy’s repeated statements that it was 
‘a sort of lumber room’. In the glass-fronted cupboard are displayed 
many interesting and curious things, including a silver salver, wedding 
present to Dora Wordsworth from the Coleridges, a lawn cap worn by 


The upstairs bedroom (above) and sitting-room. 
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Dorothy in infancy, Dora’s workbox, and a Chinese druggist’s balance 
marked ‘T.de Q. (De Quincey). 

The small room opening out of the ‘lumber room’, which is over the 
larder and was called by Dorothy the ‘outjutting’, was improved so that 
it could be used later on as a bedroom by Dorothy and the youngest 
child. In 1800 Dorothy papered it with newspapers (hence it is known 
as the Newspaper Room), and they put ina new window; in 1805 the 
roof was raised. Some years ago the newspapers became so old that they 
had to be stripped, and the room was whitewashed; but it has recently 
been repapered with newspapers dating from the Wordsworths’ time. 


Opening lines of the Immortality Ode, transcribed by Mary Wordsworth in 1804. 
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William Wordsworth in 1806, from a tinted pencil drawing 
by Henry Edridge, A.R.A 
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The Garden 


The garden, scene of idle and industrious hours, is tenderly addressed in 
A Farewell, written in July 1802 when Wordsworth set out with Dorothy 
on a trip that was to conclude three months later with his marriage to 
Mary Hutchinson: 


Farewell, thou little Nook of mountain ground, 
Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 
One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare; 
Sweet garden orchard, eminently fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever found, 
Farewell! we leave thee to Heaven’s peaceful care, 
Thee, and the Cottage which thou dost surround. 


The Wordsworths stocked this garden with wild flowers, ferns and 
mosses, sought out on many walks, and with plants given by neighbours. 
They planted apple trees and shrubs, and sowed scarlet runner beans 
which they trained up the wall of the house, rejoicing both in the gay 
flowers and the valuable produce. 

Great care is taken to keep the garden as nearly as possible as it was 
in the Wordsworths’ day, stocked with the plants so lovingly recorded in 
Dorothy’s Journal; but their carefully tended vegetable space is now a 
little lawn. Wordsworth himself, with the aid of his neighbour, John 
Fisher, made the little stairway of stone steps leading up to the terrace, 
which was their favourite pacing-ground. Nearby they made first a 
Bower, or ‘Indian shed’, in 1802, and then higher up the hillside a moss- 
lined summer house in 1804-05. The purpose of this moss-hut, from 
which there were superb views over the lake and the whole valley, was 
to provide an extra sitting room. ‘By the Bye’, wrote Dorothy at 
Christmas 1804: 


I must tell you that we have been busily employed about finishing a 
little hut or shed, a sort of larger Bird’s nest (for it is lined with moss) at 
the top of our Orchard, a place for my Brother to retire to for quietness 
on warm days in winter and for a pleasure-house, a little parlour for all 
of us in the summer ~ it is large enough for a large party to drink tea in. 
I daresay in warm weather we shall frequently scarcely come down even 
to dinner, it will be so cool a shade. 


The little well in a corner near the house was much treasured, both 
as a source of water and as an attractive spot in the garden: ‘I planted 
London pride upon the well and many things on the borders’, Dorothy 
notes, and again: “The well which we cleaned out last night is still but a 


The well. 


little muddy pond, though full of water’. William cleaned it out again 
within a week! Dorothy experiences all the delights and the trials of a 
true gardener: “The Roses in the garden are fretted and battered and 
quite spoiled, the honeysuckle though in its glory is sadly teazed. The 
peas are beaten down. The scarlet Beans want sticking. The garden is 
overrun with weeds.’ In a different mood, her entry for 6 May 1802 
perfectly evokes the sharing and the utter peacefulness of their life at 
Dove Cottage: 


A sweet morning. We have put the finishing stroke to our Bower and 
here we are sitting in the orchard. It is one o’clock. We are sitting upon 
a seat under the wall which I found my Brother building up when I 
came to him with his apple — he had intended that it should have been 
done before I came. It is a nice cool shady spot. The small Birds are 
singing. Lambs bleating. Cuckow calling. The Thrush sings by Fits. 
Thomas Ashburner’s axe is going quietly (without passion) in the 
orchard. Hens are cackling, Flies humming, the women talking together 
at their doors: Plumb and pear trees are in Blossom — apple trees 
greenish, the opposite woods green, the crows are cawing. 


But already in October 1804, Dorothy was writing: ‘We find ourselves 
sadly crowded in this small Cottage since the Birth of the little Girl and 
we are looking for another house.’ She is ‘half glad’, however, when they 
cannot hear of one, ‘for though when we have any single person staying 
with us we are forced to wish ourselves in another place, when we are 
alone we gather ourselves together, and looking round our lowly sitting 
room we feel as if we could never find another home.’ The comments 
about over-crowding continue — ‘We are crammed into our little nest 
edge-full’ (March 1806) — and finally in May 1808 the family moved to 
Allan Bank, a large house which had been built in 1805, to their great 
indignation, on rising ground at the other side of the village. There they 
lived for three years, before moving briefly into the old vicarage, and 
then in May 1813 to Rydal Mount, two miles along the road to Amble- 
side, where they lived for the rest of their lives. 


‘Two views of the garden. 


De Quincey and the Later History of Dove 
Cottage 


The Wordsworths were succeeded at Dove Cottage by their young 
friend Thomas De Quincey, later famous for The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, written at the Cottage, and Recollections of the Lakes and the 
Lake Poets. Dorothy made curtains for him, and his arrival was remem- 
bered for ‘the never ending books that continued to arrive in packing- 
cases for several months in succession.’ In his own words, ‘It was on a 
November night, about ten o’clock, that I first found myself installed in 
a house of my own — this cottage, so memorable from its past tenant to 
all men, so memorable to myself from all which has since passed in 
connexion with it.’ It was here that he became the slave of opium, and 
here too that he knew happiness with his young wife, Peggy Simpson of 
Nab Farm, whom he married in 1818. ‘Surely everybody’, he writes in 
the Confessions, ‘is aware of the divine pleasures which attend a winter 
fire-side — candles at four o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea- 
maker, shutters closed, curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
whilst the wind and rain are raging audibly without .. .’ 

The tenancy of Dove Cottage was held by De Quincey until 1836, but 
he never lived there after 1830. From 1836 until 1890 there was a varied 
succession of tenants, some at least of them being local people. The 
extra room off the landing, originally divided into two, was built in 
1849. A plan to buy Dove Cottage for the nation was mooted first in 
1862, and again in 1870, but it was not until 1890 that, largely owing to 
the initiative of the Reverend Stopford Brooke (whose photograph 
hangs over the mantelpiece in the kitchen-parlour) and Professor 
William Knight, it was sold to the committee who became the Trustees 
of Dove Cottage. It is the responsibility of the Trust to preserve the 
cottage and its contents as far as possible as they were in Wordsworth’s 
time, and to enable visitors to enjoy the peace and harmony which can 
still be felt in the low rooms and the ‘little domestic slip of mountain’ 
which is the garden. Tall houses and a hotel have been built on the 
fields across which the Wordsworths looked to the lake; but the Trust 
has bought most of the cottages that were in the lane when the Words- 
worths lived here, to preserve the surroundings, and to provide accom- 
modation for local inhabitants and those who care so devotedly for the 
cottage, its garden, and visitors. The Trust is an independent body, and 
the many expenses are met from the entrance fees and from private 
benefactions. 


Summer-house near the site of the original moss-hut. 
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Memories of skating in Prelude, Book 1; from a manuscript of 1805 in the hand of 
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Dorothy Wordsworth. 


The Museum 


The Wordsworth Museum was constructed from the old barn adjoin- 
ing Sykeside, home of the Wordsworths’ servant, Molly Fisher, and 
her brother John. It was opened in 1935 by John Masefield, the Poet 
Laureate. The aim was to display manuscripts and early editions of 
Wordsworth’s poems, and other objects of Wordsworthian interest for 
which there was no room in Dove Cottage, and also to create a museum 
illustrating the life of the neighbourhood in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

On the ground floor the chief object of interest is the model of a 
Westmorland farm kitchen, furnished approximately asin Wordsworth’s 
day. In this kitchen are two carved wooden figures, specially made in 
Innsbruck, and wearing clothes which were actually worn in bygone 
days by Grasmere women. On the walls, and in the show-case, are 
many relics of old Grasmere and the neighbourhood; ‘pace eggs’ 
beautifully decorated by James Dixon, the gardener at Rydal Mount; 
excellent woollen gloves made by the ‘Terrible Knitters of Dent’; 
carved oak knitting sticks (needle-holders worn at the waist, leaving 
one hand free for other work); a wrought iron extending candlestick; 
sheep bones used for fastening slates; cock-spurs; a pair of pocket 
sovereign scales, a crimping iron, and many other objects of daily use. 

The upper floor is devoted to the Wordsworths and members of their 
circle. The central showcases display manuscripts and first editions of 
particular interest. Exhibits are changed from time to time, but include 
early manuscripts of The Prelude and Immortality Ode, and the first 
surviving copies of Coleridge’s Christabel and Dejection. On permanent 
exhibition are Dorothy’s Journals and the silhouette discovered in 1970, 
the only known likeness of her as a young woman. Round the walls are 
portraits of Wordsworth by various artists, including B. R. Haydon, 
H. W. Pickersgill, Margaret Gillies, and Samuel Crosthwaite, and with 
them some of his personal belongings: two elaborate waistcoats, for 
instance, and the shade he wore to protect his eyes from the glare of 
candles. Also normally on display are Dora Wordsworth’s album, con- 
taining holograph poems and watercolours by famous contemporaries, 
the Wordsworth family Bible, and a Prayer Book giving dates of births 
and deaths in the family. 
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A Note on the Poetry Written at Dove Cottage 


Before he came to Dove Cottage in December 1799 Wordsworth had 
published An Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches (1793) and, with some 
help from Coleridge, the single volume edition of Lyrical Ballads (1798), 
including such major poems as The Idiot Boy, The Thorn, Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill, and Tintern Abbey. Also written, though unpublished, were 
Salisbury Plain and his play The Borderers, The Ruined Cottage (the 
beautiful independent poem that became Excursion, Book I), Peter Bell, a 
short version of The Prelude, and the rightly famous Lucy Poems. Looking 
back, we can see that Wordsworth was already a great poet; and, though 
he had published little, he was to some extent also an established one. 

The Dove Cottage years, 1799—1808, were a period of consolidation. 
Lyrical Ballads was republished in 1800, 1802, and 1805, now with the 
important Preface, and with a second volume entirely by Wordsworth; 
and in 1807 appeared a further two-volume collection of short poems, 
almost all of them written at Grasmere. Among these are some of 
Wordsworth’s most impressive poems — The Leech Gatherer, Immortality 
Ode, Ode to Duty — and many of his best loved: To the Cuckoo, The Rainbow, 
‘She was a Phantom of delight’, Daffodils and The Solitary Reaper. Most 
of the great sonnets too are found in this collection, and with them ` 
the moving poems called forth by the death at sea of the poet’s 
brother John in 1805. 

Above all the years at Dove Cottage are memorable for Wordsworth’s 
great autobiographical work, The Prelude. In its original form, completed 
before the poet came to Grasmere, this consisted of only two Parts; but 
in 1804-05 it was developed at astonishing speed first into a version of 
five Books (which does not survive), and then into the thirteen-Book 
‘Early’ or ‘1805” Prelude, published in a revised form (‘1850’) by Words- 
worth’s executors after his death, and from the early manuscripts in 
1926. A spiritual and poetic autobiography, The Prelude contains much 
of the finest poetry that Wordsworth ever wrote. It is unparalleled both 
as an account of the growth of a poet’s mind; and as a record of the 
tumultuous political era in which Wordsworth grew up. 

There were fine poems still to come when in 1808 he left Dove 
Cottage; Surprised by Foy, for instance, the Duddon Afterthought, and, late 
as the 1830s, the Effusion on James Hogg and Airey Force Valley. But it was 
not often that Wordsworth was able to recapture the strength and beauty 
of the early years. ‘The hiding-places of my power /seem open’, he wrote 
in The Prelude in 1804, 

I approach, and then they close; 


I see by glimpses now, when age comes on 
May scarcely see at all... 
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